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SKETCHES, 
Wistorical and YBictorial, 


OF PAINTING IN ITALY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD OF ITS RESTORATION. 








FRA GIOVANNI DA FIESOLE was a monk of the order of the 

*« Frati predicatori." He was born in 1389, the same year in which the subject 
of our last article died. ‘He was not only,” says Vasari, ‘‘ an excellent: 
ainter, both in large and in miniature, but a very worthy priest, and deserves 
an honourable mention for both reasons.’ “ Would to God,” adds his admiring 
biographer, “ that all holy men spent their time like this truly angelic Priest, 
whose life was devoted to the service of God, and the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures.”" Vasari’s praise of this artist was by no means more than he deserved. 
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If all that is related of him may be relicd upon as true, he was certainly one 
of the most amiable, generous, and modest of men. Of his talents as a 
Painter, Mr. Ottley has given, in the valuable work to which we referred in 
our last, two admirable examples, from one of which we make the following 


extract. 
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This figure, so full of natural action and expression, forms part of a 
groupe in a fresco-painting, of St. Lawrence distributing alms to the poor. 
This is one of a set of pictures which Pope Nicolas V. called Giovanni to 
Rome to paint in his private chapel in the Vatican. Nor was the employ- 
ment of his pencil the only honour which that excellent Pontiff, and liberal] 
encourager of all the Arts which tend to humanize society, wished to have 
bestowed on the Painter. So high an opinion had he formed of his character, 
that he would even have raised him to the dignity of an Archbishop, had not 
Giovanni, with that modesty which is ever the accompaniment of real merit, 
declined an office, for which he thought himself unqualified. Let us hear 
Vasari’s own words. “And the Pope considering Fra Giovanni, as indeed 
he really was, a person of a very holy, mild, and modest character, fixed 
upon him as worthy to hold the Archbishopric of Florence, which was then 
yacant. But, on learning his intentions, the good Father entreated his 
Holiness to provide another ; stating that he did not feel himself qualified for 
such a charge, and adding, that there was a Priest belonging to his Order, 
distinguished for his kindness to the poar, his learning, his discretion, and 
his piety, on whom such a dignity would be better bestowed than on himself.” 
Giovanni's generous recommendation obtained the high office for his friend, 
and Fra Antonio, of the order of the “ Predicatori, was forthwith created 
Archbishop of Florence. Vasari’s article on this Painter is curious, and 
in‘ parts very amusing. He tells us that Fra Giovanni was so simple in 
his mode of living, and so punctiliously attentive to the regulations of his 
convent, that one day, when the Pope begged him to stay and dine with him, 
he hesitated whether he ought to eat meat without the consent of his supe- 
rior, forgetting the still greater authority of his Pontifical host, This cha- 
racter for devotion seems to have been altogether unrivalled, and is described 
by his simple biographer with a degree of respect bordering on veneration, 
One of his customs was never to retouch or alter any of his pictures, but to 
leave them always as they were first painted, under the idea that it was the 
will of God that they should remain so. He never took up a pencil without 


having first said his prayers, nor ever painted a Crucifix without shedding a 
deluge of tears. ‘“ Whence,” says Vasari, and the inference is droll enough, 
** one may always recognize in the countenances anid attitudes of his figures, 
his goodness of heart and sincere faith.” 
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THE RIDDLE READ. 


In a public Bottega, or wine house, of Florence, kept by a Venetiafl, 
named Fabio Martelli, there were seated by chance one evening, drinking care 
away, two companions, named Giraldi Gasparo, and Antonio Baldini. The 
chimes from the campanile of the “ Duomo” had rung three quarters after 
nine, and the lattices of the house were being cautiously closed, for the order 
of the police, although evaded, was peremptory, that all tippling in wine 
houses should cease at ten o’clock. But— 

«« Fasten not the door Fabio,” cried the worthy Giraldi, as the landlord 
would have drawn his bolt, “ for J must e’en depart. And yet it is early ;’’ 
continued he, with a deep sigh. “I know not how I have sinned”—pourin 
out the last two glasses from a third bottlk—* Antonio, my friend, here’s 
to thee !—to be made thus the most unhappy man in all the world !” 

‘* Give me another cup of lachryme, Signor Fabio ; and look that it be 
of the right vintage! And who is this that is the most unhappy man in all 
the world?” exclaimed a strange voice, rather in a contemptuous tone, from 
forth the chimney corner. 

“Nay, that should be te I think, if it be any here,” said Baldini, rising 
with a shrug, as he swallowed his wine; ‘‘ or, at least, I have more title to 
complain than my companion.” ; 

* And I say that neither of you have any title—that no man has any title 
to complain,” returned the stranger. ‘‘ The remedy ever lies in your own 
hands, for all the evil that you whine about.” 

‘* Which is as much as to say that you will tell our fortunes,” cried Gas- 
paro, sneeringly, “ if we will listen to you. Tut, heed him not,” added 
he, ‘ it is the juggler whom J saw to-day in the market place, conjuring 
with cups and balls to the boys for a penny.” 

“ Now, that is two lies,” replied the stranger, coolly, “ for I used no 
cups, and took ne penny. Nay, hold him not,’ pursued he, for Gasparo’s 
hand was on his dagger, “‘he flies at game above his mark! I know you both 
—you Giraldi Gasparo, the goldsmith, of the Piazzi de Mercanti; and you, An- 
ton‘o Baldini, the mercer, of the Corso di Santa Croce, 1 know you well; and 
shall I speak ?—for I know the shoe that pinches each of you.” 

“* What is it that you know of us, imposter?’ demanded Gasparo, be- 
tween scorn and resentment. 

«That you believe in my knowledge, and fear, while you affect to 
despise it. And you do well—nay, keep your silver!” for Baldini was taking 
out his purse, “ for you shall find me no trifler. But you are reasonable now 
—that is, you tremble.—I pardon your folly and your haste. Come, tell me 
both, what you fancy your grievances are? and if you seek no disguise, per- 
chance you may depart hence wiser than you came.” 

There is more credulity about the mind of every one man, than any ten 
men care to acknowledge.—* You ask my grievance ?" said Gasparo, sullenly, 
** does not your art, if you have any, tell you that 1 am a married man?” 

*¢ You are jealous, then, perhaps ?” said the juggler. 

“It is not that,” replied Gasparo. ‘+ My wife is honest; but she will 
qualify me, nevertheless, for the Hospital for madmen within these six 
weeks. If I but ask a question at home, I am suspicious. If I look into the 
street—nay, stand at my shop door—I am seeking other women. I have spent 
now an hour in this tavern, and ten to one my own house is locked against 
me, and a hand-basin full of water in waiting at the window for my return. 
In short, I have never, since my wedding day, got through one twenty-four 
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hours without a quarrel ; and yet this very wife—for I maaried hera widow 
—in the life of her first husband. was the gentlest creature in the world.” 

** This is my neighbour's case to complain of,’ ‘ then,” said Baldini, 
‘* would to heaven that my misfortune were no worse! I am a draper, and 
I have a good custom, and I have no great establishment. I sell much, and 
at good profit ; and yet, however it happens, I get no forwarder in the world 
I am in arrear always, and in debt ; and if I were to count my stock, I should 
find that I am poorer to-day than I was yesterday. And yet I live at no 
charge, and shall die like a poor man, without the consolation of having lived 
like a rich one.” 

The conjurer made no answer to either of these tales, but drew a pen and 
brazen inkhorn from the breast of his doublet. ‘‘ Here is your charge,” said 
he, presenting a small note, curiously twisted, to Baldini, “ and yours.” giv- 
ing another to Gafparo.—‘‘ See you observe their contents rigidly, and 
prosper.” 


** Rise to-morrow morning two hours sooner than usual,” this was the 
amount of Antonio's billet. 


“‘ Go at day-break to-morrow morning to the Porta San Gallo,” was the 
sum of Gasparo’s. 


They looked round just in time to see the door close ; for the stranger 
had departed. 

‘« This is strange !" said both the friends at once. 

“Why it means no ill, I dare say,” remarked the landlord ; “ but for 
the spell, if Signor Geraldi were to rise the two hours too soon, and Signor 
Baldini to walk to the Porta San Gallo, I doubt the fortune to be gained, in 
either case, would fit one as well as the other.” 

** Now he says well,” replied Gasparo, and lest there should be any evil 
design, let us exchange errands, we shall at least have this point of security to 
the advantage ; they will count on my being abroad to-morrow at day-break, 
and I shall be at home.” 

On the morrow, while it was yet early, Baldini entered the Goldsmith's 
house, but the aspect of the latter had changed since the preceding night. 

‘© This fortune teller is not quite an impostor,” said Gasparo, rather un- 
easily ; ‘‘in following your instructions, I have seen that which concerns you 
much.” 

** That concerns me,” returned Antonio hastily, “is it possible! now 
tell me what, I conjure you, and this moment.”’ 

“It is said ina word. I rose this morning at five o'clock, and, standing at 
my window, which looks upon your back door, I saw your foreman, Pedrillo, 
deliver to Benhelek the Jew, more cloth and velvet in ten minutes, than you 
sell for profit in a week.” 

** The traitors,’ exclaimed Baldini. ‘‘ Be pacified,” returned the other. 
* We know our course ; and will obtain a warrant to search the Jew’s house 
presently. But tell me pray, for my mind misgives me that these spells were 
serious—what befell you at the Porta San Gallo ?”’ 

“Oh nothing at all,’”’ said Baldini, “absolutely nothing. I would we 
had been less hasty; for by the change, I doubt not your fortune is destroyed.” 

** Sinner that I was! and did you see nothing ?’’ repeated Gasparo in agony. 

Nothing, I changed no word with any one but when I quarrelled with a 
peasant who had his mule tied to a gate, and was beating her too lustily. 

“Did you speak with no other person?"’ said Gasparo clenching his hand. 
in despair. 

**Nay, it was but a word with him, and that was to chide him,” conti- 
nued the other; “‘ for I could have threshed the rogue when I first spoke to 
him ; but he pleased me with his answer. He said that his mule was strong 
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and active, but that for a long time she never would draw in the team on any 
day, until she had first overturned his cart, and received a sound whipping. 
For which reason Signor, said he, I now tie her up every morning to this 
Gate as you see ; and flog her here to her heart’s content, where she can do 
no mischief, after which she goes all the day through as alamb. And this 
bit of family discipline, pursued he, was taught me by my late master that’s 
dead, Pietro Malafichi.” 

“Pietro Malafichi !”? exclaimed Gasparo, ‘‘ The spell has done its duty ! 
Pietro Malafichi was the late husband of my present spouse.’’ 





AN ITALIAN CUSTOM. 


Amone the customs of the common people in Italy, there is one, found- 
ed, like our Christmas carols, in religious ideas, which seems to have escaped 
the observation of most travellers, but which, as it has some connexion with 
Music, may be described in the Parthenon. 

Shepherds, or other country people round Rome, and some other cities, 
repair to town in the beginning of December, and continue to parade the 
streets in pairs, until New Year’s Day. One plays a kind of bagpipe; the 
other, who carries a simple zampogna, or flageolet, alternately plays and 
sings. This practice is meant to be a commemoration of the shepherds’ going 
to worship the new born Saviour. The custom is extremely old, and some 
inquiries respecting its origin have been made without success. It is sup- 
posed to be a ceremony descended from the time of the Romans, which has 
changed its name and object. Be this as it may, there is certainly in the phy- 
siognomy and general appearance of these men something of a patriarchal 
character. They wear a red cloak over a green or blue underdress, sandals 
with thick laces, and round hats, with coloured lnops and knots, very much 
resembling in their whole costume the shepherds, as they appear in the act of 
worshipping the infant Christ, in some old paintings ; and as they are repre- 
sented in the wax figures, which, during Christmas, week are placed in front of 
the altar in Roman Catholic churches. It is a remarkable peculiarity of those 
street musicians, that they never ask money of the inhabitants of the houses 
or shops where they play; but, on the day after Twelfth Day, when their pe- 
rambulations end, they silently, and with an air of modest reluctance, accept 
any trifle which may be offered them. As, however, their remuneration never 
exceeds a few bajocchi, and as they continue altogether nearly six weeks in 
Rome, it is difficult to conceive how they live. They seem neither to eat nor 
to sleep, for they play during the whole night as well as the day. The taste 
of these people is very rude, and they are altogether destitute of art, but they 
play in a bold brilliant style. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PICTURES AT VERONA. 


BY GOETHE. 


Tue gallery of St. Giorgo is filled with fine pictures. They are all altar 
pieces, and though they do not present an equal degree of merit, none is 
unworthy of notice. But how I pity the poor artists by whom they were 
executed ! What subjects have they had to paint, and for what purpose ! 
The Shower of Manna, thirty feet long and twenty high; and the Miracle of 
the Five Loaves! What could a painter make of such subjects! He could 
only represent a crowd of hungry men disputing for something like grains of 
corn, a multitude eagerly watching for a distribution of bread. ‘The artist 
has racked his ingenuity in order to give some interest to these untoward 
subjects; and genius, thus excited by difficulty, has produced beauties. 
The painter who chose for his subject St. Ursula with the eleven virgins 
has produced a work of merit. The triumphant Saint appears in the fore- 
ground of the picture, and seems to have just completed the conquest of the 
country. The artist has been anxious to pourtray dignity rather than grace, 
and he has made St. Ursula a young amazon. In the back ground the troop 
of virgins are seen landing and advancing in procession. ‘Titian’s Assumption 
of the Virgin, in the Cathedral, is very much discoloured by time; but the 
conception of the picture must always be admired. The Queen of Heaven, in 
her ascent, does not raise her eyes to the regions of glory; her looks are di- 
rected towards the earth, as if still eager to gaze on those who have loved her. 

I saw, in the Gherardini Gallery, some very good pictures by Orbetto. 
I had not before seen any of the works of this esteemed artist. Far from the 
land of art, we seldom hear of any but the most celebrated painters, and even 
these are often known only by name; but on approaching the radiant sky of 
Italy, talents of the second and third order, the satellites of the great constel- 
lations appear in their proper lustre, and the empire of art is augmented and 
enriched. The idea of one of the pictures in the Gherardini Gallery appeared 
to me exceedingly happy. It represented only two figures. Samson is sleep- 
ing in the lap of Dalilah, who softly stretches her hand over the hero's head 
to reach a pair of scissars that are lying on a table, beside a lamp. The exe- 
cution is perfect. In the gallery of the Canossa palace, a Dane particularly 
attracted my notice. 

The Beriliqua Palace contains some valuable pictures. There is one by 
Tinteretto, called a Paradise ; but it is properly the coronation of the Virgin, 
as Queen of Heaven, in the presence of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
suints, and angels. This subject afforded the artist an excellent opportunity 
for developing all the resources of genius. The lightness of the penciling, 
the spirit and variety of the expression—all are admirable. But to compre- 
hend and enjoy the many beauties which this picture presents, it would be 
necessary to possess it, and to pass one’s whole life in contemplating it. The 
artist has bestowed infinite labour upon it, and even the heads of the groupe 
of angels who are vanishing in the back ground, are full of character. The 
largest figures are perhaps about a foot high. The Virgin, and Christ, who is 
presenting the crown to her, do not exceed four inches. Eve is the most 
beautiful female figure in the whole picture; and to her features is given a 
certain expression of voluptuous longing, a craving inquisitiveness, not in- 
consistent with the character of our common mother. 

There are here two portraits by Paul Véronese which have increased my 
adiniration of that great master. 
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The Antique Gallery contains a fine collection. One of the sons of Niobe 
struck dead, is a valuable monument of art. Most of the busts, notwith- 
standing the repairs they have obviously undergone, are exceedingly inter- 
esting. I remarked an Augustus with the civic crown on his head ; a Caligula, 
and many others. It is in my nature to experience the utmost pleasure in 
rendering homage to what is grand and beautiful. To contemplate every 
day, and every hour, the masterpieces of art which are collected in Verona, 
affords, therefore, to me, a high degree of pleasure. 





EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES, &c. 


In the department of Landscape, or rather in that delightful combina- 
tion of Landscape composition and animated Nature, which, when success- 
fully treated, affords, perhaps, more genuine pleasure than any other class of 
Art, the works of Collins were conspicuous (though perhaps not quite so 
much so as usual) in the late Exhibition, at Somerset House. There were 
two or three beautiful Sea-side Views by him, all tinged with the fresh- 
ness of morning, and enlivened with boats and fishermen, whose long sha- 
dows cast by the rising sun, streamed with a floating transparency across the 
fore-ground. Pictures such as these he has given us again and again, and ad- 
mirable as they are, we must confess we get a little tired of their constant 
repetition. 

Wilkie presented us with one of his little groupes of familiar life, ina 
subject taken, as his subjects generally are, from the domestic scenes of his 
native land. He showed us a Highlander just returned from grouse shoot- 
ing, and welcomed home with the smiles of his wife and infant child, whom 
he is fondly receiving into his arms. Many have blamed the artist for so 
slender an exhibition of his powers, as, in their opinion, this picture affords ; 
but to us, though small in size, and simple in incident, it seems imbued with 
the same magic which gives the charm to his larger compositions. It speaks 
the language of Nature and of Truth. Wilkie’s countryman, Allan, has oc- 
casionally aimed at competition with him, but he has sadly mistaken the 
means. Not content with travelling the same road, he has inconsiderately 
attempted to tread in the very footsteps of that artist, and forgets the object 
in his anxiety about the manner of his journey. Wilkie’s execution, which is 
frequently very bad, is easily forgiven, out of consideration for the innumera- 
ble beauties of a higher kind, of which he makes it but the medium ; while 
Allan’s is not only invariably bad, but, being unaccompanied by those valua- 
ble qualities which redeem the failures of his powerful antagonist, becomes the 
prominent feature of his work, and, as too often happens with bad properties 
in general, is always sure to be most conspicuous where it has the greatest 
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cause to be concealed. Leslie's, ‘‘ Anne Page,” though not quite, in our 
opinion, the ‘ sweet Mistress Anne” of Shakspeare, was at least interesting 
in her coyness, but Master Slender, is certainly a caricature. In his manner 
of painting, this artist has made great advancement since last year, He has 
got rid of much of the heaviness of tint which was so predominant in his 
former works, and has enlivened his colouring by a considetable proportion 
of clear and transparent tones. Mr. Briggs’s picture from the “ ‘Taming of a 
Shrew” we have already noticed. We close our article with a memorandum 
of its composition, and we are satisfied that those of our readers who did not 
overlook its modest merits will not object to any sketch, however imperfect, 
which may remind them of it. 





We arc glad to hear that the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, dnd all 
the other exhibitions of Pictures have this year proved more than usually at 
tractive. ‘They have been, in general, crowded with visitors. This we 
hope may be regarded as a proof of an increased interest taken by the public 
in the Fine Arts, 
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MUSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 











Tue above outline is extracted from a Diptych of the sixth century, in- 
serted in Gori's Thesaurus Diptychorum. It represents one of the musical 
certamina of the Romans, and a game performed with seven balls, in the 
manner of the modern jugglers, of which the learned Commentator says he 
has no where found any account. He supposes the instrument on the right 
to be the hydraulic organ described by Vitruvius, and the man close by it, to 
he the organarius who plays it. ‘The position and action of this figure seems 
to favour the idea so frequently advanced, and which, as Dr. Burney has ob- 
served, is so well supported by the words of Claudian *, that the hydraulic 
organ was played with the fingers, by means of levers or keys, in the manner 
of our modern wind organs. Dr. Burney mentions, however, at the same 
time, that in the collection of antiquities bequeathed by Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, to the Vatican, there isa large and beautiful medallion of Valentinian, 
on the reverse of which is represented a hydraulic organ, with two men, one 
on the right, and one on the left, who seem to pump the water which plays it, 
and to listen to its sound. He adds that it has only eight pipes, placed on a 
round pedestal, and that, as no keys or performer appears, it is probable that 
it was played by mechanism.—It is not unreasonable to suppose that the an- 
cients had organs of both descriptions. 

While we are on this subject, we cannot do better than lay before our 
readers another curious specimen of ancient musical instruments. It is ex- 
tracted from the same interesting source as the former outline, and is quoted 
by the learned author of the Treasure of Diptychs, as an extract from a very 


* Vel qui magna levi detrudens murmura tactu 
Innumeras voces segetis moderator aéne 


Intonet erranti digito, penitusque trabali 


Vecte laborantes in carmina concitet undas. 


’ 
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ancient manuscript. From the context we should suspect it to be about the 
date of Charlemagne, who is known to have paid so much attention to the 
improvement of the organ. 








Here King David is represented sitting on a throne, striking a lyre with 
his left hand, and holding a sceptre in his right, This head is accompanied 
by two different kinds of ornaments. One is the glory, the emblem of 
sanctity and eternity, and the other a turreted crown, representing a city 
with a gate. This is, perhaps, the holy Jerusalem, or that happy Sion, 
“ whose gates the Jord loveth,”’ as David himself sings. He is probably en» 
gaged in singing psalms, assisted by four musical instruments; the wind 
organ, a sort of violin, a trumpet, and a set of bells. It is worth remarking, 

that the organ here represented has two small pins inserted into it, evidently 
| equivalent to the stops used for varying the modulations of our organs, This 
is the earliest example of the kind. | 
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THE BERGGEIST. 


, A new Opera, by Spohr— the composer of Zemire, Jessonda, and 
Faust, from the last of which we have given some extracts —is, unquestion- 
ably,a work of which our readers may expect that we should endeavour to 
procure an early notice. Nevertheless, until the dramatic compositions brought 
out on the Continental theatres are published, it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain any distinct information respecting them, or anything more than a very 
general description, or some brief and indiscriminate eulogy or censure. Of 
the present Opera, however, wé are enabled, by correspondence, and a de- 
tailed criticism in a German Musical Journal, to give a comprehensive, and, 
we believe, not uninteresting account. | 

The author of the text, a Mr Doring, of Frankfort, has founded his 
Drama on one of those legends of romantic superstition with which Germany 
abounds. The restmblance of the subject to that of a piece, which was 
brought out a few years ago at Covent-garden Theatre, under the title of 
The Gnome King, will not fail to strike those who may recollect that short- 
sived spectacle. It is evident that both plots have been derived from the 
same source. ‘The idea of a supernatural agent ishabiting the interior of a 
mountain is the basis of the story. A belief in the existences of this kind 
was, perhaps is, very prevalent among miners in the Northern parts of Europe, 
where such an imaginary being is called a Berggeist, or Spirit of the Mountain. 

On perusing the accounts before us, we are persuaded that the German 
critics are justified in the favourable opinion they give of this Opera, which 
they regard as Spohr's masterpiece. We therefore insert the substance of 
their observations, the better to prepare our readers for some extracts from 
the music, which we hope to have in our power soon to give. 

The Overture, which commences with a spirited theme ala marcia, pro- 
ceeds in a succession of fanciful passages, to represent the most striking 
incidents of the Opera, without any of those forced and sudden transitions 
which so frequently oecur in modern compositions of this kind, A chorus of 
gnomes surrounded by all the pomp of their subterranean regions, opens the 
piece. Trall, a gnome who enjoys the particular favour of the supreme 
Berggeist, expresses himself dissatisfied with his abode in the interior of the 
earth, and describes to his companions the happiness enjoyed by. man on the 
surface of the globe, which, on one occasion, he had obtained the privilege of 
Visiting. In this scene, the recitative of Trall and the other spirits, who, by 
various intetrogations endeavour to make themiselves acquainted with the 
unknown world, is most happily managed ; and the soprano voices of boys, 
which are introduced here, and in all the chorusses of spirits, produce a pow- 
erful and peculiar effect. An ariette by Trall, which succeeds this recitative, 
is full of beauty, and bears a trace of that pleasing archness which distin- 
guishes all the music allotted to the character of the gnome. An. animated 
and original chorus forms a fine close to this first scene. he next striking 
composition, is a rural chorus, sung by the attendants of Alma, the heroine 
of the piece, aud the bride of Prince Oskar, who has just returned in triumph 
from the wars. The simplicity of this chorus forms a beautiful and striking 
contrast with the chorus of spirits in the first scene. An impassioned recita- 


tive, sung by Alma, is succeeded by a duet, full of graceful melody, between | 
that Princess and her lover. Damaslav, the father of the bride enters, and 
his appearance on the scene with the youthful couple, gives occasion to the 
introduction of a most effective terzetto, which is partly unaccompanied, and 
which is remarkable for the fine arrangement of the vocal parts. This ter- 
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zetto is succeeded by a situation presenting the most powerful dramatic effect, 
and here the genius of the composer is developed in its fullest extent. Alma 
is alone, meditating on her approaching happiness, when she is suddenly 
roused from her reverie, and seized with an inexplicable feeling of horror at 
the approach of the subterranean spirits. In vain she endeavours to overcome 
her alarm. Her mind is oppressed by the influence of a supernatural power, 
from which she finds it impossible to escape. The intense expression of the 
air, ‘‘ Holde Stitte, meiner Liebe Wiege,” the appalling effect of the chorus 
of spirits, which is first heard at a distance, and then gradually nearer, and, 
finally, the grand entrance of the Berggeist himself, altogether produce an 
impression which it is impossible to describe. An inexhaustible fund of 
original melody and harmony, truth of expression, and powerful dramatic 
effect prevails throughout the whole of the finale of the first act; during 
which the Berggeist conveys Alma to his subterraneous dominions, while the 
bridegroom, her father, and friends, are subdued in a conflict with the spirits. 

The commencement of the second act, discovers Alma in the palace of 
the Berggeist, who declares his passion for her, and urges her to requite his 
love. Finding herself in his power, and alarmed by the threats which occasion- 
ally escape from him amidst his professions of tenderness, she pretends to be 
resigned to the fate that awaits her, thus hoping to deceive the Berggeist, or 
at all events to relieve herself for a while from his hated importunities. The 
composer has represented these feelings in a novel and peculiar manner in the 
first duet in the second act, which may be pronounced to be one of the best 
compositions in the Opera. Alma expresses her eager desire to see and con- 
verse once again with the friends she has left behind her on the earth, and the 
Berggeist endows her with the power of converting flowers, which are 
brought to her by Trall, into any human forms she may wish to behold. She 
does not venture to conjure the forms of her father or her lover into the ter- 
rific abode in which she is herself held in captivity ; but she summons Lud- 
mille, her friend and companion, who brings her tidings of her father and 
her bridegroom. In the duet which ensues, the cold and unornamented 
strains which are assigned to the image of Ludmille, and which are accom- 
panied by simple chords, are powerfully contrasted with the intense feeling 
and glowing tenderness of the part which is sung by Alma. This contrast is 
maintained, though not in so decided a way, in all the succeeding recitatives 
and choruses, which are executed by the figures transformed from flowers. 
A peculiar effect is produced in a duet, in which Trall declares his love to the 
image of Ludmille. The anger and impatience manifested by the Gnome 
at the coldness with which his professions of tenderness are received, and the 
utter insensibility of the supposed Ludmille, have farnished Spohr with rich 
materials for the development of his talent. In this duet, which is equally 
characterized for beauty of melody and ingenious arrangement of harmony, 
the composer has happily interwoven a portion of the ariette sung by Trall in 
the first act. 

The next scene discovers Oskar, the unhappy lover of Alma, wander- 
ing in a wild, mountainous region in quest of his lost mistress. He sings an 
impassioned air, expressive of the various conflicting feelings which agitate 
his mind: tender complaints, bitter sorrow, despair and rage, are all repre- 
sented in forcible contrast, and by the magical art of the composer, are, as it 
were, concentrated in one focus. A duet between Oskar and Damaslav 
possesses considerable beauty ; though objectionable on the score of its 
length. A festival of the spirits of the Elements, which is given by the Berg- 
geist in honour of Alma, forms the finale of the second act. ‘The music here 
is not in the common ballet style ; but maintains throughout an awfully im- 
pressive character. The melody which is sung ty the figures, transformed 
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from flowers, again assumes a peculiarly novel character. The sudden fall 
of these figures when they approach the fire-spirits, and feel their withering 
influence ; Alma’s horror on beholding this phenomenon, and her excited cu- 
riosity, when Trall, who has conveyed the real Ludmille from the earth, 
promises to bring her tidings of her friends ; the impatience of the Berggeist 
at the interruption of the festivities; all are finely represented in the accom- 


-panying music, and the charms of powerful melody and harmony combine to 


heighten the dramatic effect. 

The third act is distinguished by an entirely novel stile of composition. 
It bears some remote resemblance to the music of Faust, but is wholly differ- 
ent from Jessonda and Zemire. The composer, who seems here to have resolv- 
ed to snatch a grace “ beyond the rules of art,” has taken quite an unrestrain- 
ed and lofty flight. Alma’s recitative and air, with which the act commences, 
are perfect masterpieces of expression; but a terzetto and chorus, sung by 
Alma, Trall, the Berggeist, and the Gnomes, is the pearl of the whole Opera. 
In this concerted piece the individualities of the three principal characters 
aredefined with wonderful truth, and the violin accompaniment, con sordini is 
singularly fine. When the Berggeist departs, at Alma’s request, to search 
for fresh flowers on the bosom of the earth, and ‘T'rall introduces the real Lud- 
‘mille to her friend, the music presents various changes of graceful melody, 
and Trall’s ariette in the first act, which has already been alluded to, is intro- 
duced for the third time, and produces a most ingenious contrast. A quartett, 
which is sung on the return of the Berggeist, is remarkable for the originality 
of its motivo and at its conclusion, Trall is, by the stratagems of Ludmille, in- 
duced to convey her and Alma to the surface of the earth. 

The meeting between Oskar and: Alma bears the stamp of that deep feel- 
ing which is the fundamental principle of Spohr’s compositions. During the 
finale, immediately before the entrance of the Berggeist, who, in a furious 
rage, pursues the fugitives, the first bar of the beautiful closing chorus is, as it 
were gently breathed; and then, onthe appearance of the the Spirit, a hurri- 
cane of harmony bursts forth, accompanied by thunder and lightning, The 
passages in this part of the Opera which are executed by Oskar and Alma, 
when anticipating the vengeance of the Berggeist, they bid farewell to exist- 
ence, are by a succession of sublime harmonies absolutely elevated into a 
musical apotheosis. Another most impressive effect is produced in the finale 
by the sudden appearance of the Northern light, which announces the approach 
of the Urgeist, a spirit whose power is, as the term implies, superior to that of 
the Berggeist, and, who, after censuring the latter for departing from his sub- 
terranean sphere, grants him forgiveness when he has acknowledged and ex- 
pressed contrition for hiserror. The conclusion of the finale is a piece of 
brilliant melody well worthy the rest of the work. 

This Opera proves, what indeed the music of Faust, Zemire and Jessonda, 
must already have placed beyond a doubt in the minds of all unprejudiced 
judges, namely, that Sphor is not a mere sentimental composer, as the lovers 
of noisy music have sometimes pronounced him to be. The Berggeist is 
characterized throughout by energy, dignity, tenderness, and grace. The 
recitative is admirably managed, particularly whenever the situation and sen- 
timent demand the cantabile stile ; and throughout, the Opera bears ample 
testimony that Sphor is a perfect master of harmony and instrumentation. 

As to text the Drama on which the talent of Sphor has been thus suc- 
cessfully exercised is superior to the common run of Opera’s, and it reflects 
considerable credit on the euthor. He has throughout the whole, judiciously 
avoided the employment of rhymes, which frequently give occasion to unmu- 
sical pauses, and are consequently injurious to true expression. Indeed in 
concerted pieces, rhymes are seldom heard. And if heard at all, the effect 


they produce can seldom be turned to good account except in the comic 
Opera. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Havine already made the Crociato in Egitto the subject of a detailed 
article, little is left for us to say of the performers at this theatre, where that 
favourite Opera has, since it was first brought out, retained an almost exclu- 
sive possession of the stage. It was repeated on Saturday last, and Signor 
Velluti and Madame Caradori, once more delighted their auditors with their 
exquisite singing, in the characters of Armando and Palmide. In addi- 
tion to the curtailments which we noticed in the first performance of the 
Opera, we observed some others, which we hope are not intended to be per- 
manent. They were probably occasioned, either through the lateness of the 
hour at which the performances commenced, or the recent indisposition of 
Madame Caradori, who seemed hardly sufficiently recovered to sustain the 
fatigue of her long and difficult part. The scena commencing with Ma ciel ' 
—s'ei mai peri! in the execution of which her talents are so eminently con- 
spicuous, was omitted on Saturday. The audience was unusually numerous 
and fashionable, considering the very late period of the season. There was 
no performance on Tuesday. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


I had a hope, that in my heart 
Long time kept fluttering ; 
And still from strength to strength it grew, 
And seem’d as beautiful as true, 
But, like the swan’s sweet song, I knew, 
*T would die in utt’ring. 


- When’eer I found within my breast, 
Affliction springing, 
Then, like the dove of old, it stole 
Away, but soon regained its goal, 
O’er the dark waters of my soul, 
The olive bringing. 


Sweet Myra! dare I name to thee 
The hope, I cherish’d ; 
*Twas love! ah! cruel, frown not so, 
Dark clouds are gath’ring on thy brow, 
And, the sweet hope I nursed till now, 
Tis gone—’tis perish’d 
Henry NEELE. 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Opera of Azur Re d'Ormus, by Salieri, to which we alluded in 
the article on that composer in our last, is in preparation at the Theatre of 
the English Opera. To the manager of that theatre we were last year in- 
debted for the production of the Freyschiitz, and we cannot too strongly 
commend the plan which seems thus to be adopted, of making the British 
public familiar with the best dramatic works of eminent foreign composers. 
The attraction of such works, we are convinced, will amply recompence the 
trouble and expense which must be incurred in bringing them out; for a 
taste for music has, within these few years, been rapidly extended, and even 
the common crowd of listeners have got far beyond the vulgar prejudice 
which used to dictate the rejection of every thing which was not of home 
manufacture. The Opera is to be brought out under the superintendance of 
Mr. Braham, who will himself perform a part in it. 

The Musical Society of the Lower Rhine, this year held their annual 
Whitsuntide festival, at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the direction of Mr Frederick 
Ries, who since his departure from London, has resided at Godesberg, near 
Bonn. The festival lasted two days. The pieces selected for the first day 
were a New Symphony, by Ries, Handel’s Alexander's Feast, the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, and “ O thou that tellest’” from the Messiah. The second day's 
Concert consisted of Beethoven’s New Symphony and Chorus, Mozart's 
Davidde penitente, the Overture to the Zauberflote, and Beethoven's Mount of 
Olives. Of the Davidde penitente only some select pieces were given which 
was perhaps more satisfactory than the performance of the whole. The history 
of this Oratorio is as follows :—Mozart promised his wife to compose a Mass 
on the event of her safe delivery, and he accordingly produced a Kyrie anda 
Gloria. Some time after this, when he was in Vienna, application was made 
to him for the composition of a new Oratorio, and as he had at that period 
neither time nor inclination for the execution of such a task, he took his 
Kyrie and Gloria, added to them some of his early studies, together with two 
new airs, and, adapting an Italian text to the whole, produced his Oratorio. 
These circumstances serves to explain the somewhat disconnected and in- 
congruous form of that singular work. 

Cuervsini is publishing in score, by subscription, his Mass for three | 
voices which was performed at Rheims on the coronation of Charles X. 

Rossin1's Otello, with the words in French, and arranged anew for the 
French stage, is brought out at the Theatre of the Odéon, in Paris. 

VELLUTI, we understand is engaged to sing at Edinburgh, and is to 
travel northward as soon as the Opera closes. 

Rossin1’s Opera :—“ Bianco e Falliero,” brought out at the theatre of 
San Carlos in Naples has completely failed. 





